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those of Italy, Spain, or Central Asia. The only
disturbed areas that are bounded by isoseismals of
the same Intensity are the two last. Very roughly,
then, we may say that the intensity of the Hereford
earthquake was three times as great as that of the
Inverness earthquake.

POSITION  OF THE EPICENTRE.

One of the first objects In the investigation of an
earthquake is to determine the position and form of
the epicentre. In a few rare cases, as in the Japanese
and Indian earthquakes, when the fault-scarp Is left
protruding at the surface, only careful mapping is
required to ascertain both data. But, In the great
majority of earthquakes, the fault-slip dies out before
reaching the surface and the position of the epicentre
Is then inferred by methods depending chiefly on the
time of occurrence or on the direction or intensity of
the shock.

At first sight, methods that involve the time of
occurrence at different places seem to be of consider-
able promise. No scientific instruments are so widely
diffused as clocks and watches; but, on the other
hand, few are so carelessly adjusted. It is the
exception, rather than the rule, to find a time-record
accurate to the nearest minute; and, as small errors
in the time may be of consequence, methods de-
pending on this element of the earthquake are seldom
employed. If, however, the number of observations
is large for the size of the disturbed area, the con-
struction of coseismal lines may define approximately
the position of the epicentre. In the Hereford
earthquake of 1896, the centre of the innermost